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maintained, and claimed to be able to prove, that the God of
the Jews was none other than Dionysos Sabazios, and it is
perhaps to this strange identification that Tacitus alludes when
he says (Hist., v, 5) that some maintain the rites of the Jews
to have been founded by Dionysos. On the other hand, Valerius
Maximus relates (i, 3, 2) that the praetor C. Cornelius Hispallus,
in the consulate of M. Popilius Lena and Cn. Calpurnius, about
139 B,C., sent back home, hence expelled from Rome, certain Jews
who, under pretext of worshipping Sabazios-Jupiter, strove to
corrupt the morals of the Romans (Judaeos qui Sabazi-Jovis
cultu simulate mores Romanos inficere conati sunt, domos suas
repetere coegit). Since the passage treats of the Jews, the
words Sabazi-Jovis must be an error and should be Sabazios-
Jahweh, Furthermore, there exists in the cemetery of Prsetex-
tatus, in a crypt which perhaps did not belong to it at first
and has been added by an unskilled excavation, a celebrated
tomb, called the tomb of Vincentius, decorated with interesting
paintings.1 Here there is depicted a deceased woman named
Vibia being introduced into the Fields of the Blessed by a good
angel (angelus bonus) of Jewish origin, as the accompanying
description shows. On the other hand, Vincentius describes
himself as the " servant of Sabazios." Here, then, we have
the statement of Valerius Maximus confirmed, and evidence
that a community of Sabazios, probably of syncretistic type,
existed in Rome.2

Jewish influence, which is certain in the cult of Sabazios,
seems probable in that of Attis and Cybele.3 We might even
go farther and infer, for instance, from the affinity of that
cult with the worship of Mithra, that the latter was subjected
to the same influence.4 Such a conclusion must, however, be
supported by documentary evidence. Those sources to which
I have referred, and which come from the Bosphorus, seem
indeed to attest the existence in that region of a cult the basis
of which was pagan, but which had been influenced by Judaism.
No doubt, there were others syncretistic in type and diverse
in nature, but which, at least in outward appearance, seemed
to acknowledge the deity as Hypsistos, so much so that the
devotees of such cults actually took, or received, the name of
Hypsistarians, or, Hypsistanians. Traces of them were suffi-
ciently discernible in the fourth and even the fifth century to
attract the attention of Gregory of Nazianzus, Gregory of
Nyssa, Cyril of Alexandria and even of Augustine. The latter
calls them Caelicolae, and it is, at least, curious that the famous
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